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a cipher. In other words, there is no president (172). He has no 
duty but to do nothing and to say nothing. Responsibility is so 
divided, subdivided, and dispersed that no one can say of any man 
is fecit. The governing power is parliament, not the ministers, which 
is another way of saying that there is no responsibility. 

However, M. Faguet's criticism of the French democracy is incisive 
and exceedingly interesting. Much of what he says in regard to the 
absence and apparent dread of responsibility both in the govern- 
mental organization and in the political and social customs of the 
French is true — and it is not peculiar to the French alone — but some- 
times, notably in his criticism of the judiciary, his views are extreme 
and not founded on facts. J. W. Garner. 

The Passing of the Great Reform Bill. By J. R. M. Butler. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1914. Pp. 
xiii, 454.) 

The Genesis of Parliamentary Reform. By George Stead Veitch, 
with introduction by Ramsay Muir. (London: Constable and 
Company. Pp xxxi, 397.) 

Mr. Veitch's The Genesis of Parliamentary Reform, and Mr. But- 
ler's The Passing of the Great Reform Bill, have a special interest for 
me — an interest greater than for most students of English history. 
It is an interest that can easily be explained; for in 1903 when my 
Unreformed House of Commons was published, I expressed the hope 
that it would be my fortune also to write the history of parliamen- 
tary reform. "At some future time," I then wrote, "I may write the 
history of the movement for parliamentary reform from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth to the acts of 1884-1885 extending the franchise in 
the counties and finally breaking up the old system under which 
knights of the shire were so long chosen to Westminster. Then I 
hope to trace the varying phases of the movement; how at one time 
it was sporadic, represented only by isolated movements for wider 
franchises in individual boroughs; how at other times, as during the 
Commonwealth, it was general; how it was aided by the American 
revolution; how partial success came in 1832; and how in later years 
the movement was revived and resulted in the reform acts of 1867 
and 1884. The research for the history of the movement has already 
been done. At the outset it was my purpose to include in one work the 
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history of the movement for reform and to bring the history down to 
1884. But the wealth of material regarding the old systems of rep- 
resentation, and the desire to present an adequate history of the rep- 
resentation in Scotland and Ireland, and of the unions of 1707 and 
18,00, so far as representation is concerned, seemed to make it ex- 
pedient to defer to a later volume the history of the long contest which 
ended in 1885." 

Eleven years have elapsed since this hope was expressed. Circum- 
stances have not permitted of its realization. All that has since been 
done has been the addition to my notes of much new and valuable 
material from the rich and varied stream of English political biog- 
raphy and social and industrial history that has flowed from the press 
since my two volumes were completed. It is consequently with 
peculiar pleasure and satisfaction that I welcome the exceedingly 
valuable contributions that Mr. Veitch and Mr. Butler have made 
to the history of parliamentary reform. If they or other equally 
competent and sympathetic students of the long struggle in England 
for a democratic system of parliamentary representation will write 
the history of the reform acts of 1867 and 1884-1885, I may, I think 
regard myself as liberated from the undertaking I gave in 1903. Neither 
of the two later reform acts — or rather the popular struggles for these 
acts and their parliamentary vicissitudes— has quite the vivid and 
abiding interest that attaches to the struggle, half a century long, 
for the great act of 1832, and its fortunes in the Grey cabinet, in the 
house of commons, and in the house of lords. 

The literature of the political history of England in the nineteenth 
century cannot be regarded as complete until there are adequate 
histories of the extentions of the franchise in 1867 and 1884. But 
chief interest in the movement for parliamentary reform, the move- 
ment that began after the revolution of 1688, must always center in 
the epoch-making struggle that went on from the American revolu- 
tion to 1832. It is scarcely conceivable that this tremendous struggle, 
always waged against great odds, could have found more sympathetic 
or more capable twentieth century historians that Mr. Veitch and 
Mr. Butler. As far as appears on the surface there has been no col- 
laboration between them. Each apparently has worked independ- 
ently of the other, although Mr. Butler cordially acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Mr. Veitch's research as embodied in the Genesis of 
Parliamentary Reform. But had the two authors been in continuous 
collaboration they could not have divided better than they have done 
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the period from the American revolution to 1832 or produced a more 
harmonious result. 

Mr. Veitch is concerned only with the agitation for reform. He 
deals with the vicissitudes of the movement; with the men who did the 
parliamentary and platform work; who wrote the pamphlets, the 
resolutions, and the manifestoes and all the other voluminous literature 
of the great propaganda. He also deals with the working and inter- 
weaving of the various associations — London, provincial and Scottish — 
that were organized to effect a reform of the representative system that 
was admittedly more than two and a half centuries overdue. His 
history closes with the incoming of the Whigs and the Grey adminis- 
tration in 1830. 

Mr. Butler has an introductory chapter of much value sketching 
political conditions and the reform agitation in the period between 
1769 and 1829, when the Wellington administration collapsed owing 
to the exhaustion of the old Toryism, and the internal dissensions 
in the Tory party resulting from the concession of Catholic emanci- 
pation by Wellington and Peel. But Mr. Butler's real work — his 
distinct and valuable contribution to the history of parliamentary 
reform — begins with the downfall of the Wellington administration 
at the end of 1829; and 364 out of his 426 pages are devoted to the 
two eventful years from 1830 to 1832 — the two years which witnessed 
the final struggle in and out of parliament for the first reform bill, 
and the end of a representative system which had been admitted to be 
antiquated and decayed, and urgently in need of reform, as far back 
as the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Editors despite, personal equation sometimes creeps even into re- 
views; and if one of these books appeals a little more strongly to me 
than the other, it is Mr. Veitch's Genesis of Parliamentary Reform. 
The book makes this appeal because I am familiar with the intrica- 
cies of this movement from the American revolution to the incoming 
of the Grey administration. I have realized the enormous painstak- 
ing labor necessary to trace out the many organizations — some with 
aristocratic supporters, others exclusively popular in their leader- 
ship and character — that came into existence to work for reform; 
to determine the relations of these numerous organizations with each 
other; to ascertain why this Whig reformer who was of the house 
of commons or the house of lords threw in his lot with Grey and the 
Friends of the People, while other Whig reformers withheld their sup- 
port from this and the other associations in London and in the com- 
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paratively few old urban constituencies in provincial England where a 
foothold could be secured for the movement. 

Mr. Veitch's success with this part of his task is complete and out- 
standing; and nowhere is it more obvious than when he is uncovering 
the relations of some of these reform associations with the revolution 
clubs in Paris and provincial France. Mr. Veitch is equally successful 
in describing the efforts and influence of the men who were of the 
counter-movement to reform. This part of his work was quite as 
much worth while as the difficult task of disentangling the relations 
of the British reform organizations with the French clubs; for the 
counter-movement to reform, which began in 1793, with the single 
exception of the counter-movement to Irish home rule, that was con- 
tinuous from 1886 to 1914, is the most remarkable counter-movement 
in the history of England from the civil war of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the European war of 1914-1915. Remarkable and full of 
interest as it is, there had been no attempt at an adequate history of 
it until Mr. Veitch's Genesis of Parliamentary Reform was published. 
An enormous amount of work has gone into the appendices to this book; 
into the bibliography, which extends to twenty-one pages, as well as into 
research for the text. Some compensation will surely come to Mr. 
Veitch for all this careful work and the admirably written history of 
the agitations from 1780 to 1830, in the high rank that his book will 
take among monographs on the history of England in the period from 
the Declaration of Independence to the beginning of the reign of 
Queen Victoria. 

Mr. Butler's history of the reform bills for which the Grey adminis- 
tration was responsible is largely based on the memoirs of the states- 
men and politicians of this era — a large library in themselves, with 
only the official biographies of Grey and Althorp still lacking. But 
Mr. Butler has had access to the papers of Grey, and also to those of 
Althorp and Durham; all of which, especially those of Grey and Al- 
thorp, throw much new light on the inner history of Grey's admin- 
istration and on the framing of the reform bills and their vicissi- 
tudes in the cabinet and in parliament. It cannot be affirmed that 
Grey's place among British statesmen is enhanced by the new material 
of which Mr. Butler has availed himself. The- history of the two 
years from 1830 to 1832 might have been of much smaller importance 
as regards progress towards democracy, had not Grey's son-in-law, 
Durham, been in close family and political association with Grey; 
and not quite all the credit that is due to Durham for keeping Grey's 
courage at the sticking point is accorded to him by Mr. Butler. 
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With good judgment Mr. Butler devotes comparatively few of his 
pages to the debates on the reform bills in the house of commons 
and the house of lords. There are few quotations from the Han- 
sards of 1830-1832. The arguments for and against reform as they 
were put forward at the different stages of the bills easily admit of 
summary; but it would seem that some of the pages saved by this 
wise discretion might have been devoted to a description of the house 
of commons that passed the reform bill — to a comparison with the 
house of commons, for instance, that passed the budget of 1909 and 
thereby brought on the collision with the house of lords, and the 
lord's veto act of 1911. This is merely a suggestion, not a criticism; 
and I have nothing but commendation for Mr. Butler's book, and 
the mosy hearty commendation for his admirable use of the biographi- 
cal material and letters on which his history of the Grey cabinet and 
of the framing of the reform bills are based; for his excellent chapters 
on industrial and social conditions in England on the eve of the reform 
bill; and on opinions and ideas as these were manifested after the 
dissolution of parliament in April 1831. 

Mr. Veitch's and Mr. Butler's books are from different publishing 
houses. But they are companion volumes, and a student of the 
Genesis of Parliamentary Reform will inevitably move on to the Passing 
of the Great Reform Bill, as a reader of a novel on finishing one chapter 
turns to the next. Mr. Butler, it should be added, in his preface 
makes the announcement that Mr. George Trevelyan is now at work 
on the Life of Grey, based on the papers at Howick. This is a wel- 
come announcement; for with the memoir of the Whig leader of the 
reform era available, the only official biographies of English statesmen 
of the period from Waterloo to the invasion of Belgium still lacking 
will be those of Althorp, Harcourt, Salisbury, Campbell-Bannerman, 
and Chamberlain. 

Edwabd Pobritt. 

Thirty Years. Anglo-French Reminiscences (1876-1906). By 
Sir Thomas Barclay. (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. 1914. Pp. viii, 389. 

The author of this interesting volume of memoirs is widely known 
as "the man behind the entente." He went to Paris in 1876 as cor- 
respondent for the London Times. In 1882 he gave up journalism and 
devoted himself to the practice of law in the French courts. In 1899 



